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CL. HEALY 


by Frances Garfield 


a7, 

I immy’s round’ yellow eyes -watched old David Ruffner 
* QB tise stifflyfrom his ae chair to turn off the TV. 

Jimmy liked the old man and hated to hear him grunt so 

wearily. with evety move. “That's about it for today, Mary,” 

wheezed David: swallowing ‘his blood-pressure pill, Mary 
handed him the necessary glass of orange juice. 

Frail -little Mary Ruffner spread a newspaper by Jimmy’s 
sleeping basket and set down’ the bow! of hot milk that she 
knew he liked:to’drink before’he went to sleep. “David care- 
fully adjusted the fire’ screen in front of the smoldering 
Hearth. Then David and Marty joined hands and started up 
‘the carpeted. stairs. Jimmy Had had a busy day, scurrying all 
over’ the. neighborhood, but David and Mary seemed a lot 

. titeder than he. He*jumped to the top of the bookshelf to 
watch them mount to the floof above. 

‘Whe heavy. walnut bookshelf held piles of books,: largely 
about: hauntings, unsolved mysteries, ancient mattérs into 
which David Ruffner liked to dip. Jimmy rubbed his furry 
honeyscolored chin against a massive book that lay open. A 
‘Soft.purr tose,from Him, likefoam above a good glass of ale. 
A pink. yawn ‘cracked his jaws, but he shnigged off sleep 
because, with David and Marty absent, Jonathan and Rebecca 
would: vappear. 

These were his good friends of the night. They'd owned the 
house long’ yéats before and had sworn never to leave it of 
each, other,:and they had not. The flu epidemic of 1917 had 
killed them within hours of each other, but they still lingered 
happily. They. loved Jimmy, and Jimmy loved them. He 
choped Dayid and Mary'were finding the easy sleep of the old. 
He scrambled down from the shelf and tiptoed upstairs to 
look. 

He reached the landing where the stairs turned right. In 
the small thick-paned window, something fluttered. A night 
bird? He put his forepaws on the sill to peer into the dark. 

And found himself staring into a face. An evil face. 

It was shaggy, like uncut grass, like a big black bush, with 
three-cornered eyes that blazed greenly at him. Next moment 
it had dropped from sight. 

Had he really seen it? Or had he imagined it? He rushed on 
to the bedroom door. Mary’s gentle, rhythmic snore, and 
David's deeper one filtered through the heavy wood. Then‘he 
padded back downstairs, rushing past the window, not daring 
to look: 

Stepping high on the textured carpet, he went to his dish 
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and drank gratefully of the warm milk. 
Then he scaled a huge breakfront. It 
was loaded with souvenirs of trips 
Davids-and Mary had taken. Among 
them was propped a handsome piece of 
spikey coral that the Ruffners had 
brought back from a beach resort. Jim- 
my had heard David say that the hot 
sun at the beach had warmed and com- 
forted his old bones, heard him say that 
they'd go again next summer. Jimmy 
always listened when David talked. 

He loved David and Mary, but he 
welcomed their holidays. Young Chuck 
Coppard from next door came every 
day to feed him and change his sand 
pan. And meantime Rebecca and Jona- 
than.came and went at will, sometimes 
even: by daylight. Jimmy pawed the 
coral appreciatively; Then he.jumped 
down and headed, plumed tail high, 
for the kitchen. There he sprang up on 
his high stool by the table and sat down 
to wait. 

A misty haze gently drifted into the 
dim room. It broke and became two 
parts. One was a shadowy man-form, 
the other a slender woman. 

“Lovely night,” said Jonathan. 

“Each night gives our house back to 
us,” replied Rebecca. Jimmy could 
almost hear a smile in her voice. The 
two cloud figures moved together and 
seemed to kiss. 

“Hey, Jimmy,” said Jonathan. 

And Jimmy ‘said, “Hello,” back to 
him, because these three could under- 
stand each, other. Jimmy loved their 
conversation—far better than the aged 
talk of David and Mary, when he mete- 
ly listened. “Are you folks all right?” he 
asked as, they sat down. 

“I suppose as right as can be 
expected, what with those ugly rumors 

i 2 drifting around,” said Rebecca. “They 
; say that the city, has ordered these ofd 

houses by the railroad torn down. That 
means that some of Our Kind, and oth- 
ers too, will, need to go house- 
hunting.” 

“And Our Kind needs Our Kind of 
house,” said Jonathan. “I don’t want to 
seem inhospitable, but I certainly hope 
they don’t try to crowd in here.” 

“Just now,” said Jimmy, round-eyed 
with wonder. “I saw something strange 
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through the stairway window.” 
They listened while he told about it. 
“Maybe I jyst imagined it,” he 


- finished. 


“I hope so,” agreed Jonathan. “I 
hope your imagination’s that good.” 

Rebecca held up a shadowy finger. 
“What's that scurrying noise down in 
the cellar?” she asked. 

“Well, well. Now you're imagining 
things,” Jonathan chuckled. 
“Maybe it’s a mOHse;! 

Jimmy. “T'll go see.’ 

“There hasn’t been a mouse in this 
house for years,” Rebecca said. “They 
moved out without stopping to pack 
when you moved in,’ 

“Except for the three you caught the 
first day,” added Jonathan. - 

“Tl find out,” said Jimmy. He was 
off the stool, moving silently through 
the open cellar door. 

There was darkness, heavy on the 
wooden steps: And the nojse, stealthy, 
enigmatic. But there was no mouse. 

There was a voice. 

“Good place,” something whispered 
to something else. 

“Get people out of here . 

Jimmy's eyes had adjusted. He could 
see a figure standing on the concrete 
floor below, something with shaggy, 
matted hair. It seemed to have arms 
and legs strangely jointed. 

“Cat,” said a hoarse whisper. “Ugly 
cat, Isssh.” 

“You get out of here, and fast!” 
Jimmy snarled down. 

Then something smashed into him. 
“I smell cat!” it snarled. 

He flew off balance and bumped 
down the stairs, hitting every step. He 
tried to whirl over, to get his feet under 
him, but he rolled on, all the way to a 
thudding impact on the concrete floor. 
For a moment he lay—dizzy, throb- 
bing. He felt as if an iron shoe had 
struck him. He looked wildly around. 
The shape, or shapes, did not show 
themselves. Still groggy, he, got to his 
feet and ran shakily up the steps to the 
door above. 

“What happened?” It was Jonathan, 
his cloud shape anxiously waiting. 

Jimmy pushed his bruised shoulder 
through the door, and against the edge 


* spoke up 
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to make it swing shut. He waited to 
hear the click. Then: “At least I don’t 
seem to have any broken bones, 
but...” 

“What happened?” Rebecca echoed 
Jonathan. 

“Something threw me ddwn the 
stairs,” Jimmy managed to gasp unhap- 
pily. 

“Something down there?” demanded 
Jonathan. 

“Several somethings—talking. 
And—sinister.” He could think of no 
other word. “At least they didn’t follow 
me up here.” He looked at his two 
friends. “Are they the things you say 
will be house-hunting?” 

“They don’t sound like Our Kind,” 
said Rebecca. “I wonder. . .” 

Jonathan had drifted to the cellar 
door. “I don’t hear anything. I hope 
Jimmy drove them away.” 

Jimmy's tongue explored his amber 
fur for bruises. 

“But what if they come back?” 
Rebecca said, stammering. 

Jimmy made a sudden decision. “T'll 
visit Zora Harkey.” 

The Rebecca-mist shifted as though 


turning toward him. “Isn't she a 
witch?” 
“Yes,” said Jimmy. “A white witch. 


And a very good friend. She’s on our 
side of things. And she can understand 
what I say, like you people. She can 
help. I hope so, anyway.” 


wee KK 


Dawn stole into the kitchen. Rebecca 
and Jonathan faded into the shadows. 
Jimmy, on guard at the cellar door, 
heard the first mockingbird begin its 
song. Finally, David tottered down- 
stairs to make coffee. Bending down, 
he patted Jimmy on the head. 

“What's the matter, boy? Don’t you 
feel well?” he piped. 

Jimmy stretched his back. It was still 
very sore. 

“Here.” David trickled something 
crackly from a package into a dish on 
the table before the high stool. “Have 
that while breakfast is cooking.” 

When the coffee had perked, David 
caftied a cup upstairs to Mary, and the 
two returned in robes and slippers to 
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fry sausage and eggs. Jimmy sat on his 
stool to eat from a saucer of the two 
good things minced together. His 
favorite breakfast. Then he trotted out- 
side to wash himself and think. He did 
both thoroughly until he heard the 
courthouse bell strike nine times. Then 
he trotted off to see Zora Harkey. 

Few people visited Zora Harkey’s lit- 
tle cottage on the edge of town. It was 
so cloaked in thickly foliaged trees that 
it could hardly be seen from the road. 
Jimmy made his way up the mossy foot- 
path to the yard. Zora sat on her little 
doorstep, eating a bowl of porridge. 

Zora did not look like the hideous 
witches in fairy tales. She was young; 
she had been a witch since she was four- 
teen. Black hair fell like a storm about 
her shoulders. Silver-gray eyes seemed 
to pierce tiny spectacles balanced on 
the bridge of her upturned nose. Her 
skin was tawny, her lips pale. But she 
did wear a robe of dark blue stitched in 
silvery patterns; she was, after all, a 
witch. 

“Have you come to breakfast?” she 
asked Jimmy. 

“No, thank you. I’ve come to talk.” 
He sat down on a broad stone near 
Zora. “We've got trouble. We need 
your help.” 

She smiled above her spoon. “Your 
Mr. Ruffner doesn’t believe in my kind 
of help. I know those books he reads— 
wise and foolish. But he believes in 
them. Still, what is your problem?” 

She listened intently to Jimmy’s 
story. Once or twice she asked ques- 
tions. At last she put down the empty 
bowl, took off her spectacles, and nod- 
ded. 

“It’s perfectly logical, Jimmy,” she 
said. “And not so good. Rebecca and 
Jonathan are sight. Your visitors want 
the house.” 

“You mean to haunt it? Like Jona- 
than and Rebecca?” 

“Not like them.” She shook her 
proud, dark head. “They’re not spitits 
of the departed. Maybe not spirits at 
all, as you understand them. In certain 
books of wisdom, they're called 
elementals.” 

“Elements? I've heard David talk 
about elements. Do you mean like iron 
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and lead?” 

“No, I mean in the archaic sense of 
the word: fire, air, earth, and water. 
Elementals, Jimmy. Elementals have 
been around a long time, long before 
complex things like men and women. 
They’re not disembodied ghosts. 
You've found out the hard way that 
they can be material and dangerous.” 
. “Do they have powers?” was Jimmy’s 
next question. 

“Indeed they do. Very impressive 
powers. In fact, primitive people have 
wotshipped elementals as gods.” 

“Cats have been worshipped as gods, 
too,” Jimmy reminded her. “By Egyp- 
tians, who weren’t primitive at all. I 
heard that from one of the books David 
reads to Mary.” 

She smiled. “Keep that in mind. It 
may help you. Anyway, I'd judge that 
they’ve been in those deserted old 
houses that will be torn down. A 
deserted house is what the elementals 
want. If they get into your house, 
they'll drive out your spirit friends, 
they'll contrive to destroy David and 
Mary Ruffner,” she looked at him, “and 
they'll destroy you, too. They want no 
normal life around them.” 

“Not gods at all,” said Jimmy 
dismally. “Demons.” 

“That's another old word. It goes 
back to the ancient Greeks.” Zora 
understood things like that. “Daemons, 
that’s how it was written. Homer calls 
daemons gods, and gods daemons.” 

‘Pm not classically educated,” said 
Jimmy. “And I don’t understand what 
you're getting at. I only understand 
that I’m in a fix and need help.” 

“Maybe I can do something.” 

Zora rose and took her empty por- 
ridge bowl inside. When she came out, 
she carried a curved knife that gleamed 
whitely. 

“That looks like silver,” said Jimmy. 

“Because that’s what it is,” said Zora. 
“The old, old instructions say to use a 
silver pruning knife.” 

She walked to the dark green hedge 
at the side of the house, cut a sprig, 
and brought it back. “Here. We can try 
this.” 

Jimmy looked at the tiny scale-like 
leaves on the little branch. “That’s only 





salt cedar.” 

“In the old countries it’s called 
tamarisk.” Zora thought a moment, 
her lips moving. “Those evil ones will 
be put to flight,” she said, as though 
she repeated a formula. “The tamarisk, 
the powerful weapon of Anu, in my 
hands I hold.” 

“What?” 

Zora pushed up her spectacles and 
smiled, “I was quoting an old Assyrian 
spell against demons—or daemons. The 
Assyrian word was Ektmmu. Here, take 
it. Your visitors won't be able to endure 
it. Show it to them—push it in their 
faces, or whatever they have for faces. 
Drive them out of the house. I doubt if 
they'll come back again. THere are 
other methods of dealing with them— 
things drawn from air or water—but 
this will work as well.” 

Jimmy was impressed. He believed. 
“Thank you, Zora.” 

He clutched the twig in his mouth 
and trotted home. Entering the parlor, 
he dropped his prize into his softly 
lined sleeping basket. Every time he 
passed it, all that long day, he smiled 
his personal triumphant smile, lips 
together and eyes narrowed. Evening 
would come. If the visitors came, he 
would make them leave. 

David spent the afternoon reading 
and puffing at his meerschaum pipe. 
He dipped into one book after another, 
his favorite books of demonology and 
occultism. Watching, Jimmy wondered 
if they mentioned tamarisk. Mary 
moved here and there, cleaning the 
house. 

“David,” she said, “have you heard 
any strange sounds—kind of like voices 
around the house?” 

“Just yours, my dear,” he replied, 
puffing, “and once or twice, Jimmy-cati 
here seemed to remark on something.” ; 

“Well, maybe it’s my imagination, 
but something seems odd. I went down 
to the cellar, and there was a clutter 
that I hadn't seen before: newspapers 
stirred up, and a couple of jars of 
canned fruit off the shelf.” 

David looked up. 
broken?” 

“No, thank heaven.” 

“Then it’s not to worry.” 


“Anything 
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Suppertime came, with spare ribs 
and Kraut. Jimmy had learned +o like 
them in his kittenhood. He’sat on his 
stool to eat his share. After that, the 
Ruffners watched their favorite TV pro- 
gram. At last, Mary put out the bowl of 
hot milk beside Jimmy's basket. 

“What's this thing Jimmy’s brought 
in?” she wondered. 

David turned off the TV set and 
came to look. “Did we forget to tidy up 
his basket today?” he asked Mary. “He 
must have dragged this old branch into 
it.” 

And he picked up the tamarisk sprig 
and tossed it onto the coals on the 
hearth. A harsh sizzling rose up, and 
the fire seemed to glow a tank purple. 

“I’m glad I found that,” said David 
to Jimmy. “You might have scratched 


, yourself on it.” 
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Jimmy quivered all over. “No,” he 
moumed. _ 

David and Mary took hands and 
plodded_ slowly upstairs. Jimmy 
watched them, with a feeling as though 
an icy stone had been dropped on his 
heart. From down in the cellar came a 
stir of movement, something ponder- 
ous—maybe triumphant. 

‘Jimmy, they're down there.” That 
was Rebecca’s voice, hushed with fear. 
Her cloudy presence was in the room. 
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“Will you be able to...” 

“David burned up my tamarisk,” 
Jimmy half wailed. “It’s too far to go 
for more. Who knows what might hap- 
pen while I was away?” : 

Heavy movement below stairs. 

“Who knows what will happen if you 
stay?” asked Jonathan. “How would 
you stop them from what they'll do?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Jimmy, honestly 
not knowing. He put his paws on 
David’s chair to look at the books on 
the table. “These are magic, the sort of 
thing Zora uses. If only I could read 
them-I never learned—” 

“Well, I can read.” The Jonathan 
cloud stooped over the books. “But I 
can’t open them. Here, this one is The 
Secrets of Magtc. It might help. Can 
you get it open?” 

Jimmy was up on the table at once. 
He pushed the book to the edge and it 
fell and bounced on the floor. 

“They're at the cellar stairs,” Rebecca 
was saying. “I think they’re talking 
down there. About us.” 

“Open the book, Jimmy,” Jonathan 
said distractedly, and Jimmy dragged 
up.the cover of the book, then began to 
push a page over with his paw, then 
another... . It was difficult, but he 
managed. 

“Wait, wait.” Jonathan’s misty form 
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was doubled close to the floor above the 
book. A tag of vapor that must have 
been a hand went to a page. “Look 
here.” 

“What?” asked Jimmy. 

“Here's what it says: ‘Put coral in 
boiled milk and anoint with it, or drink 
it to—’” 

“Yes!” cried Jimmy. “Yes!” 

He hurled himself scrambling up the 
breakfront. There was the coral. He 
had often combed his jaws upon it. He 
caught it with a hooked paw, harried it 
to the edge of the shelf, and let it tum- 
ble to the carpet. At once he was down 
beside it, grasping it in his mouth. 

It was heavier than the sprig of 
tamarisk, but he dragged it to the bowl 
of milk and tipped it in. He pressed it 
down with both paws until it was 
submerged. 

Rebecca gave a little breathless 
squeak of horror. A great, shaggy shape 
was emerging from the open cellar 
doorway. 

“Go,” it threatened. “You go. Go 
away.” 

Jonathan and Rebecca had fled across 
the room. Jimmy pushed his face and 
his fluffy chest into the warm milk. The 
coral grated against him. 

Anoint with it, was what Jonathan 
had read. He turned around to face 
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